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~The New Student 


Volasoenos 


American Student--- 


Quo Vadis? 


A Student Conference on Extra- 
Curricular Activities 

The American students are in motion. 
They are constantly in motion. They are 
in motion of every variety. But they move 
toward what goal? 

What connection is there between the 
course you took in Ancient History and the 
next issue of your college paper? Who 
is supporting you in your four years of 
socially unproductive work? When you 
leave college, how will you know what side 
to take on the next strike in the factory 
where you may be employed? Have your 
courses shown you a method of choice? Are 
your extra-curricular activities moving you 
toward any decision? Is college helping 
you to understand inter-racial good-will, 
a way out of war, or how to live effectively 
and fully? Why are you in college, any- 
way? 

Every busy-ness of collegiate education 
is involved in this subject of the extra- 
curricular activities. 

The National Student Forum, in co-oper- 
ation with certain members of the Forum 
in the Middle West; is calling a conference 
on February ninth and tenth, 1924, at the 
Social Workers’ Country Club of LaGrange, 
just outside of Chicago. Here will be dis- 
cussed, fully and freely, the whole prob- 
lem of extra-curricular activities. 

Delegates representing the Liberal 
League, Y. M. C. A.’s, college newspapers, 
and student government associations of 
Middle Western colleges will be invited. 
Not more than fifty students will be accept- 
ed, and not more than two students from 
any one college. The first applicants within 
this requirement are to be accepted. 

The conference will be entirely in stu- 
dent hands, and attended only by students. 
There will be no speakers, but there will 
be a report on the work of the Barnard 
Student Curriculum Committee. 

Do you want to discuss with these stu- 
dents? If so, send your application to Miss 
Wilma Anderson, Rockford College, Illinois, 
before January 25, 1924, enclosing three 
dollars registration fee. Rate for room 
and board will be three dollars a day, pay- 
able on arrival. 

American student—quo vadis? 


tions shrieked at him, he can take his clear- 
sighted, philosophic way, critically, humor- 
ously perhaps, tolerantly moving forward 
to the time when as an adult his more fun- 
damental way of looking at things will 
have a chance to make a dent in the world. 

“Iron bars do not a prison make.” An 
antiquated educationa) system need not 
make the young philosopher himself an 
antique! 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 19, 1924. 


Price 10 Cents 


Do It With Philosophy 


Prof. HARRY A. OVERSTREET 
Department of Philosophy 
College of the City of New York 


This, undoubtedly, is a time of “revalua- 
t'on of values”. There are many persons, 
both within and without the educational 
system who have no interest in such re- 
valuation; in fact, who deliberately dis- 
countenance it. There are others, on the 
contrary, who come with their revaluations 
all ready-made, and who ask to deliver these 
with holy zea! to the young student. The 
holy zeal, however, in general, meets with 
little sympathy (sometimes quite rightly) 
on the part of those in control of education. 
The result is that the student, for the most 
part, is left to content himself with old 


valuations in the hope that he wil! con- 


siderably wax strong upon them. 


What is:the young student to do about 
it? Go out with holy zeal to bring those 
of holy zeal into the educational system? 
It will not work. The old is too strongly 
entrenched for that. And doubtless the 
“old and tried” has a certain justification 
in guarding against the too precipitate ac- 
ceptance of the new, particularly since the 
new is still in the shaping. 


What then is the eager-minded student 
to do? Let me speak in the language of 
my own craft; he can become a philosopher. 


“Heavens”!—I hear a large and multi- 
tudinous shout go up—“What do you mean 
by that? That he should study epistemo- 
logy, cosmology, and all the rest of the 
metaphysical ’ologies?’”’ Not at all. There 
is a better and more realistic way to become 
a philosopher—a way rarely taken even by 
those who “study” philosophy. It is to 
grow the habit of critically examining 
basic assumptions. There are basic as- 
sumptions everywhere—in the newspapers, 
in business, in churches, in the home, in 
politics—assumptions that underlie the 
things that people think and believe and do. 
The first step towards gaining an intelli- 
gent grasp of one’s world is to discover and 
to question these basic assumptions. 


That is what the world, despite itself, 
is forced to be doing today. It is at work 
with a number of the assumptions that 
almost brought our civilization to wreck. 
What are these assumptions? Why did 
they almost wreck our civilization? What 
are the new assumptions that must be 
formulated and believed in if a wholesomer 
civilization is to be achieved? 


The young student who begins to think 
in that way need not worry about educa- 
tional suppressions. He is his own master- 
philosopher. He is at least free to be cri- 
tical of life; and whether he finds old valua- 


What 5000 Students 
Thought About War 
and About Peace 


Indianapolis Convention Votes Overwhelm- 
ingly for Education against War and for 
the League of Nations. 


Will Study Race on the Home Campus 


By GRACE E. BENJAMIN 
Rockford College 


The last day of the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion of students, called by the Student Vol- 
unteers from among their own ranks and 
from the colleges at large, displayed a most 
promising attitude toward the immediate 
problem of the next war, and that of race. 
Student leaders, chosen by vote from among 
the forty-nine discussion groups of the con- 
vention, presented the four attitudes on 
each which had been prominent in the dis- 
cussions of the previous day. 

Preparedness 

The first proposition, as read by the 
student chairman, was as follows: 

“We believe that preparedness for the emer- 
gency of war is the best way to avoid war. 
Therefore we urge our nation so to prepare 
that any future war shall be brought to 
a speedy and righteous termination.” Mr. 
H. McAllister Griffiths, a representative of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, upheld this 
proposition by four statements, each illus- 
trated. He said that unpreparedness had 
never yet maintained any nation in peace; 
that preparedness reduces the cost of war; 
that it is the duty of the state to protect 
its people; and that Christ recognized the 
duty of the citizen to the state when he 
said: ‘“Render* ta Caesar that which is 
Caesar’s.” Mr. Griffiths based his. whole 
proposition upon the assumption that this 
civilization must be preserved, in order 
that its gospel of Christ might continue 
to be propagated to a lost world. The 
speech of Mr. Griffiths was excellent, but 
failed to convince more than approximately 
two hundred hearers. 

Education Against War 

Mr. Theodore Sargent, of Boston Univer- 
sity, supported the second point of view, 
stating thus: “We believe that war is un- 
christian and should be abolished through 
a process of education; but that non-re- 
sistance is at present impracticable, and 
that occasions may arise wherein it is our 
duty to engage’ in war after all means of 


prevention have failed.” Mr. Sargent 
placed his case on the idea that war was 
unchristian but non-résistanece impratica- 


ble. He cited a specific case in which a 
drunken sailor had been reported to have 
burst into repentant tears upon non-resis- 
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tance in a personal attack, and then point- 
ed out that nations and the sailor were 


demonstrably unlike in their repentant 
tendencies. Mr. Sargent did not answer 
the statements of Mr. Griffiths. Three 


thousand voted with him. 
League of Nations anl World Court 


“We believe that war is unchristian, and 
that the League of Nations is the best way 
of preventing it; but we should resort to 
war in case an unavoidable dispute had 
been reffered to the world court without 
successful settlement.” Thus the third 
group voiced its sentiments. Mr. Wendell 
Birge, of the University of Nebraska, held 
forth on this proposition, stating that he 
could not agree with either of the preced- 
ing speakers nor with the proposition of 
the speaker to follow, because they found 
no cure for the cause of war, which he 
stated was “lack of organization between 
parts of the world.” This point of view 
was most popular, receiving about four 
thousand votes. 

Non-Resistance Through Love 

Insisting that modern war as now or- 
ganized failed to protect the helpless, and 
therefore did not function as a protection 
to the peoples of a state, and that it is un- 
christian in the light of Jesus’ teaching 
an example of non-resistance through love; 
the Reverend Mr. Allen A. Hunter, of Union 
Theological Seminary, declared: ‘We be- 
lieve that henceforth war is an utter denial 
of Jesus’ way of life, ineffective as a means 
of settling differences between nations; 
therefore we declare our resolve not to 
sanction or participate directly or indirectly 
in any future war.” It is estimated that 
four hundred students present voted in 
agreement to this. 

In fairness to Mr. Hunter’s and to Mr. 
Griffiths’ positions, it must be said that 
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the delegates were allowed to vote assent 
to more than one conclusion, and that in- 
evitably almost all the duplication came in 
the two center standpoints, each of which 
thus appears disproportionately strong 
when compared with the right or left. This 
also accounts for the discrepancy between 
the total vote and the number present. 


Race Relations 


The chairman of the student session, Mr. 
Erdman Harris, of Princeton University, 
announced that of the forty-nine discussion 
groups, forty-one had discussed racial re- 
lations. Of these groups, nine had voted 
unanimously that there should be no racial 
discrimination whatever, eight had a ma- 
jority vote to the same effect, four de- 
clared unanimously that there should be 
only the discrimination against intermar- 
riage; three to the same effect by a majori- 
ty vote; and two that there should be no 
discrimination except such as should be 
agreed upon jointly by both races. 

In all the groups, Mr. Harris said, there 
was distinct agreement upon certain race 
issues. The “superiority complex” was 
pretty thoroughly disapproved of. The 
inter-racial commission was heartily com- 
mended. Various groups had proposed cer- 
tain definite solutions for particular cam- 
puses as well—from vis‘ts to segregated 
places, to journalistic provaganda. 

Four students then addressed the con- 
vention on phases of this problem. Of them 
all, Mr. F. E. Corb‘e, of the City College 
of New York, a colored delegate of un- 
usual gifts, received the greatest ovation. 
He pleaded for kindly regard, stating that 
the people of his race neither ask for nor 
desire intermingling. 

“What are the white women thinking of 
when they allow their white men to hold 
this double standard of morals whereby 


race fusion usually takes place?” he asked. 
The convention delegates were tremendously 
moved by him. 

Of the total of forty-nine groups, thirty-- 
five had, Mr. Harris announced, voted to 
spend at least a part of the time in a dis- 


cussion of war. Only nine had taken up: 


the question whether we are justified in 
imposing Western civilization upon Oriental 
peoples. 


Translated into Action 


The closing addresses of the morning 
were made by Mr. Fay Campbell of Yale 
and Mr. H. P. Van Deusen of Union The- 
ological Seminary. Mr. Van Deusen de- 
clared that in the convention were “both 
the genius and the genesis of the youth 
movement of America.” He urged the stu- 
dents to demand of themselves that sacri- 
fice which was, in his opinion, the test of 
Jesus’ own character. 


Mr. Campbell was clear-cut. “Let us,” 
he said, “put the cross first in our work, 
or else quit Christianity. Let us go back 
to our campuses, refusing to spend our 
time in planning proms and managing fra- 
ternities, rather placing the emphasis of 
life on where it belongs in helping to 
bring into our campuses the new social 
order of the Kingdom of God.” 

Delegates of the conference seemed ge- 
nerally to give a hearty support to this. 
session of the convention as one in which 
youth spoke to youth about the tasks of 
youth. Mr. Sherwood Eddy’s address of 
the day before, on the youth movements 
and their significance, was not itself more 
startling than the resolution with which 
the student speakers and their hearers 
looked out upon the year 1924. 


FACING TOWARD LABOR 


(Mr. Paul Blanshard, who spoke at the 
first session of the Indianapolis Conference, 
gave the following statement to the inter- 
viewer from The New Student): 


The college student who would under- 
stand the world of labor must first cleanse 
his mind of certain notions. The world 
is not made up of labor heroes and capi- 
talist villains, not of capitalist heroes and 
labor villains. It is made up of human 
beings, good, bad, and indifferent, but most- 
ly indifferent. It is a complex which cannot 
be summed up in a Sophomore’s note-book. 

The student who wants to understand 
labor should make a conscious effort to 
eliminate every baseless prejudice. Some 
of the prejudices which I have discovered 
in the minds of American students are 
these: 

1. Most American workers get high 
wages. 

2. Strikes are usually started by Bol- 
sheviks. 

3. All agitators should be put in jail, 

Against these prejudices, which act only 
as barriers to proper understanding of the 
labor movement, come the recognized facts; 


1. One-third to one-half of the Amer- 
ican workers do not get a decent living 
wage, for a family. 

2. Nearly all the 
industrial 


great strikes in 


American history have been 


started by ordinary American workers 


fighting for the elementary rights of col- 
lective bargaining, a living wage, and the 
eight-hour day. There are very few Com- 
munists in the American Labor Movement, 
and they almost never start strikes. 

8. The labor agitators almost never 
create discontent among the workers. They 
only crystallize the discontent with our in- 
dustrial conditions which already has exist- 
ed in the workers minds. Putting the agi- 
tators in jail will not do any good unless 
you also put the conditions in jail. 

Many college students go through their 
whole college course without hearing a 
speech in behalf of labor, without reading 
a book in behalf of labor. And yet the 
labor movement is the most significant 
economic movement of our times. It has 
overturned many governments. It wil] re- 
model many more in this generation. The 
student who has not honestly faced the 


great issues of labor and industrial democ- 
racy is not worthy of being called an edu- 
cated man. 

Students in other countries have been a 
tremendous force for the advancement of 
labor. Students in American colleges are 
slowly realizing their responsibility. They 
are trying to bridge the gap between the 
world of learning and the world of labor. 

As students, the college men and women 
of today cannot accomplish the whole task 
But they might begin with these 
three declarations: 


at once. 


1. My college shall be a college of 
free speech where every ‘phase of labor 
and revolutionary force can be presented 
without apology or hindrance. 

2. I will not fear thought. If there 
is any idea in the world too dangerous for 
my intellect to consider, then there is some- 
thing the matter with my intellect. 

3. I will not be a dilletante. I will 
seriously study the labor movement and the 
movement for a new social order, and go 
to any length of loyalty or sacrifice in 
standing for my reasoned conviction, 
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HARVARD'S LATEST 


Academic Circles Startled by Organization of Radical Group 
tor the Suppression of Laundries and the Klan 


lor the authentic account of the founding 
and untimely end of Harvard’s Blue 
Shirt Club, we quote in part from the 
New York Sin. 


*The Club was only a jest-begotten myth 
which owes its existence to two blue shirts 
of airesting shades that adorned two pro- 
mjnent members of the senior class as they 
met in front of the Harvard Crimson, the 
college daily, one morning. 

“One said to the other blue-shirted young 
man: 

““So you’ve got one, too. 
start a club.’ 

“*Yeah, we ought,’ was the reply. 

“Just then a venerable journalist, who 
has peddled Harvard news all over the 
country for twenty years, ambled up. 

““Hey, Tom,’ called one of the blue shirts, 
‘Here’s a story for you. We’ve formed a 
new club—the Blue Shirt Club. We’re go- 
ing to wear only four a month and make 
the laundries reduce their prices.’ 

“*Aw, quit your kidding,’ growled the 
newspaper man, who passed the gullible 
age, they say, some forty years ago. 

““No, that’s right, Tom. Nearly all the 
football team are members. And if you 
don’t believe me, come in with me while 
I write a notice about tomorrow’s meeting 
in Randolph.’ 


Then the Club is Born! 


“So a notice appeared in the Crimson 
the following morning, announcing a meet- 
ing of the ‘Blue Shirt Club’ for 1:15 the 
next day. Meanwhile, the venerable joura- 
list had poured over the wires the news of 
the Bolshevistic tendencies of Harvard’s 
undergraduate athletic, social, and literary 
leaders, and the amazing characteristics of 
their organization. 

“At 1:15 the next day fifty would-be 
members appeared and sat around the Ran- 
dolph Hall breakfast room telling each 
other that ‘It was a damn fine idea,’ while 
five reporters searched desperately for 
some official of the club. No official could 
be found, but a notice was finally discovered 
announcing that the meeting had been in- 
definitely postponed ‘because of rain and 
the interference of the metropolitan press.’ 

“ ‘Well, let’s pass a few resolutions, any- 
way,’ suggested one embryonic radical. 

“*A)l right, let’s,’ agreed the others, the 
reporters—fearing a ‘schmear’—more loud- 
ly than the rest. 

““T move that we disapprove undergra- 
duate automobiles,’ suggested someone else. 
They were disapproved. 

“*T move that we resolve that laundry 
prices are too high. That’s what we’re 
here for, after all,’ put in a third. Laundry 
prices were unanimously declared to be too 
high, and in an amendment blue shirts were 
commended. The meeting adjourned and 
the laundry rebellion was over. 


We ought to 


Then Came Popularity! 
“But with the disappearance of the last 
vestige of the club, its popularity and fame 
became firmly established. 


“*Your blue shirt campaign. ...against 
the degeneration, the grisly 
and the 


living of the present undergraduate,’ wrote 


luxury, the 
careless extravagiance, waste of 
one fairly prominent man to the consider- 
able embarrassment of a reported member 
of the club. ‘is truly another noble mani- 
festation of the movement of youth 
throughout the world.’ 

“*They were right!’ screamed the head- 
lines of an advertisement praising the new 
movement and offering to outfit all club 
members at a moderate price. 

“Every store window in Cambridge and 
many in Boston suddenly blossomed with 
Mafield Parrish, egg, Sor- 


rento, deep sea and other shades of blue 


azure, robin’s 
shirts. 

““The movement you have started’, wrote 
the editor of a magazine, ‘is a thoroughly 
important one. Will you not write us an 
article on its ideals and immediate aims.’ 

““We would appreciate a few lines tell- 
ing us more about your plans’, wrote the 
of the shirt 
specialists in the United States, ‘as you can 
appreciate that what Harvard does will be 
followed by other colleges and college men 
throughout the country.’ 

“And the vice-president not far 
wrong, evidently, for a group of under- 
graduates from another college have writ- 
ten to offer their co-operation in ‘furthering 
your admirable ideals! 


vice-president largest chain 


was 


“Everyone whose name has been men- 
tioned in connection with the non-existent 
organization has had his quota of similar 
communications and the club is not a popu- 
lar topic of conversation with them. 

““The next person who asks me about 
this club,” says one of the supposed foun- 
ders, ‘will be treated as an avowed enemy. 
It’s bad enough to have it broadcast that | 
am going to wear a shirt for a week, but 
it’s a good deal worse to explain either to 
colleges or to laundries. I refused to speak 
to a friend this morning merely because 
he happened to be wearing one of those 
shirts that caused all the trouble.” 
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Labor's ‘Tyranny 
Over Thinkers 


(A Contribution to the 
Students” 


“Labor 
Discussion) 


and 


By J. E. OZANNE 
Columbia University 


Should the liberal-minded student throw 
in his lot with labor? Certain organiza- 
tions in America today would have us be- 
lieve that in this union lies the greatest 
hope for our western civilization. But is 
the cause of the revolting youth the same 
as that of the revolting wage slave? 

It would be logical for the trade unions 
to say to the young intellectuals: 

“With our labor and your brains, it seems 
to us that we could get along very nicely 
without a bourgeoisie.” 

But at present labor is not disposed to 
say anything of the sort. Labor wants 
education, yes, but education a leur facon. 
With time and tact youth might teach la- 
bor the value of such a union, provided that 
in the union the intellectual minority was 
master. But th’s is highly improbable. 
Labor is too much disposed to believe that 
you can, in the words of Tennyson, ‘Set 
the feet above the brain 
brain is in the feet. ’ 

Then, too, there is not time enough for 
this laborious process of education. When 
the capitalist civilization breaks up—and 
there are indications that this time is not 
far off—the workers will take charge not 
because they are fitted better than anyone 
else, but because they are, as ‘t wre, the 
“legitimate heirs.” 

Tweedledum and Tweedledee 

And so the forward-looking student has 
plenty of reasons for concluding that, for 
the intellectual minority into whose ranks 
he will naturally fall, the question is mere- 
ly which will be master: a workingmen’s 
government with trade-union ideals, or a 
Main Street government with burgeois 
ideals? 

The journalist under one regime has to 
report the cant of a bankers’ d'nner. Under 
the other, he would write, in a press he 
neither owned nor controlled. the Marxian 
platitudes of some uninspire:| commissar. 
In ne‘ther state would he feel materially 
free to obey the dictates of his .“tistie and 
intellectual conscience, for in ne ther state 
would the values of the ruling majority be 
his values. 

And I use the journalist only as one 
example. What of the painter, the singer, 
the philosopher? 


and swear the 


WOMEN STUDENTS EXCEL MEN 
Basing his decision on the number of 
flunk notices just mailed, Dean E. H. Wil- 
kins has declared that masculine “dumb- 
bells” outnumber the ‘dumb doras” at the 
University of Chicago thts year by three 
to one. Of the 405 “valentines” sent out, 
305 went to the male students. According 
to Mr. Wilkins, the freshmen suffered more 
than any other class and unless they catch 
up they will be “busted”. 
Vassar Miscellany News 
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DOUBLE, DOUBLE, TOIL 
AND TROUBLE 


EXAMS! 


Columbia’s Hard-Hearted Faculty 
The unanimous proposal of the under- 
graduate body of Columbia University that 
students attaining a “B” average be ex- 
empted from certain final examinations 
was vetoed by the faculty. The students 
had a moral reason: that their proposal 
would encourage a better daily average. 
Alas, the faculty had a moral! reason, too: 
that exams encourage the habit of coming 
up to a test. 
Harvard’s Last Prodigy 
Norman W. Schur of Boston, 15, took the 
highest entrance examinations for Har- 
vard last summer. His father runs a little 
banking and foreign exchange business in 
Salem Street, Boston. Schur is a candi- 
date for freshman coxswain. He weights 
100 pounds, and is 5 feet 6 inches tall. 
Slow Trains in Wisconsin 
Railway companies get a severe sermon 
from the Daily Cardinal for delaying the 
last trains within the no-cut, no-fine vaca- 
tion limit of the University of Wisconsin. 
They certainly should know better next 
time than to increase the costs of poor 
students! 
Cornell Takes Pity 
The committe on administration of the 
Board of Trustees of Cornell University 
won the hard heart of the students by 
abolishing fines for absences preceding and 
following vacations. The students’ daily 
praises this democratic measure in favor 
of the student to whom ten dollars is Ten 
Dollars. 
Cheaters and Moralists 
The University of Michigan will not only 
expel cheaters, but give them publicity. 
Likker and Smoke 
Penn State follows the example of Yale, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Ohio in adopting 
resolutions, through its student council, 
supporting the eighteenth amendment. 
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Brown University women of the minority 
group would like to have a smoking room. 
This followed the suggestion at the wo- 
men’s student government convention at 
Oberlin, Ohio, of the delegate from Pem- 
broke, that girls in her school were de- 
manding the same. Eleven of the colleges 
and universities represented there had no 
rule against smoking, and Barnard College 
reported a rule permitting women students 
to smoke. 


Other “Social Reforms:” Williams 


The great reform at Williams consisted 
of a curtailment of houseparties and proms 
by some hours and x dollars. How’s this 
for skillful legislation: fraternity house- 
parties at mid-year and June parties must 
end the first night at 2 a. m., and the 
second night at 3 a. m., while both the 
senior and the sophomore promenades must 
end at 4 a. m. In the past, parties and 
promenades have lasted as late as 7 a. m. 
Time saved for study? — 

$ Boosting—Boosting—Boosting $ 

The university of Wisconsin cost the 
State $6,957,540.10 last year. $38,304,079 
was paid university employees in salaries. 

The Minnesota Daily 2sks prompt pay- 
ment of the $550,000 pledged by students 
for a “Stadium-Auditorium.” Ninety per 
cent of the students subscribed, at an aver- 
age of $65 apiece. 

Northwestern University will build a me- 
dical center near Chicago’s downtown sec- 
tion with $3,000,000 donated by Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Ward, widow of the mail order 
merchant. 

Oberlin College raised $3,036,608 in an 
endowment drive. 

Purdue asks students to pledge $60,000 
by February 11 to match $20,000 offered 
toward a “bowl” by the Ross-Ade Founda- 
tion. 

And so forth. 


Student Criticism of Education 


Never have the college papers been more 
active in a critical examination of the edu- 
cational process. 

Williams leads. 

In an exhaustive series of four editorials, 
the Williams Record outlines its education- 
al theory and sketches its practical impli- 
cations as applied to. Williams College. 
Only number one is before us; the others 
will be reviewed when they are received. 

“Foreign educators are everywhere im- 
pressed by ‘the frightful number of sub- 
jects read over here,’ as compared with 
the concentration in one field that is done 
by most European students, while American 
faculties, on the other hand, are equally 
horrified by the narrowness of interest 
which the European exclusive emphasis 
produces.” The Record proposes a com- 
promise, based on a combination of two 
theories: “that the best form of education 
is self-education, and that it is for the best 
interests of Society to particularly em- 
phasize the education only of the upper 
strata of intellectuality, of only the ‘aris- 
tocracy of brains.’ ” 

The Record would prefer education at 
first hand, gained from original investi- 
gation, a product of self-developed intel- 
lectual curiosity, to a presentation of mere 
knowledge at third hand from the lips of 
a pedantic instructor. Let Williams not be 


like a book-shop where one pays for and 
assimilates one book, but like a_ library 
where one pays admission for the privilege 
of supervised browsing. 

But such an education would be of use 
only to men of Renaissance-like curiosity; 
and Wiil'ams is especially fitted for these. 
“Let Williams live up to its reputation as 
a ‘cultural college,’ and let it enroll only 
those men who can take the self-education 
responsibility upon which the above sys- 
tem is based. Williams would then be a 
unique college where veal education was 
offered for assimilation, but in no wise 
administered. ... 

“At present, our nearest approach to the 
Oxford method at Williams is the special 
topic, and the desirability of limiting that 
to the courses in the major group has al- 
ready been discussed, editorially, in these 
columns.” Not the grouping system in the 
Williams curriculm, but the methods of 
offering the courses should be improved. 
“We do not mean that Williams should 
become the mecca of the long-haired, shab- 
bily dressed ‘grinds’, but we do mean that 
the present machine-like production of col- 
lege graduates should give way to a system 
where the individual is emphasized and 
where the learn-by-rote method is anti- 
quated with the rest of our useless cus- 
toms.”’ 


TWISTED HISTORIES TOSSED 
FROM WINDOW 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES WILL NOT HAVE 
‘DOCTORED” BOOKS IN HANDS 
OF PUPILS 


Wilmington, Del., Nov. 7—Patriotic Am- 
ericans have won another battle with the 
alien opposition. 

Recently trustees of the Point Breeze 
rural school district tossed histories used 
as text-books out of the window and burned 
them, Asked to explain their action the 
trustees said that the books were un-Am- 
erican and they would not consent to their 
children studying any more anti-American 
text books. 

Dr. H. V. Holloway, state superintendent 
of instruction, hurried to this place and 
after investigating the cause of the ill-feel- 
ing between the parents of the students and 
the Roman Catholic residents of the dis- 
trict, declared that new histories would be 
sent the school and the students would not 
be forced to study unpatriotic text books. 

The Fiery Cross 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Beginning with the January 5th issue. 
the price of THE NEW STUDENT was 
raised to ten cents a copy. 

This change in no way affects our sub- 
scribers. 

In fact, the subscription price — one 
dollar for the academic year —is little 
more than half the price of the eighteen 
issues if purchased singly. 

Save money — send in your subscription! 


THE NEW STUDENT 


How The College Arose Out of Extra- 


Curricular Activities 


Fraternity and Student Discussion Club Precede the College 


(The first of a series of articles in the 
New Student dealing’ with successful edu- 
cational experiments.) 


In 1556, Felix Platter, who studies me- 

d-cine at Montpellier, writes to his father, 
“how slovenly reading is done at Mont- 
pellier, and quite uselessly;” and further, 
“how we held privatus disputationes among 
us! Deutsche, in order that we should not 
have to exercise to no purpose; how I was 
the first to ‘respond’, and how, like me, 
others; and every week we thus exercised 
once.” 
' When this letter was written, the me- 
thods of teaching were straitly traditional 
and routine; the endless army of syllog- 
isms was drilled through lecture, repeti- 
tion, and disputation, till its significance 
nearly went lost and the skill lay in turning 
smoothly the handle of a.‘logic-mill.’ 

But human'sm was abroad; already in 
some universities the declamation had been 
added as a humanistic exercise. And then 
the students themselves began the extra- 
curricular debating society and discussion 
elub which was destined to become the 
college. 

“In reminiscence of the baccalare of the 
Middle Ages, the students occasionally 
unite themselves into a sort of scholarly 
union, an artifice which first is called 
disputatio privata, and then collegium. 
This proved so practical because of its 
short and thoroughly worked-out methods 
_that it was soon imitated by the professors 
themselves; and only then did the word 
collegium, (Kolleg), which certainly had a 
far different meaning in the Middle Ages, 
become incorporated in the German uni- 
versities in its present sense, and becomes 
instead of the free public lecture the paid 
private one,’”* : 

ca Ok ok 


Today again the students feel the accept- 
ed teaching methods have grown barren 
and mechanical. The college itself has 
‘become an institution governed by rules; 
and, save where it is small enough for 
vigorous personalities at its head to ex- 
ercise a direct influence, the college is no 
better than the mediaeval university. What 
is there better in the random hodge-podge 
of “elective courses’? pursued through lec- 
ture, test and quiz, administered from text- 
books by Mr. Mencken’s poor overworked 
and underpaid ‘birchmen’ to young armies 
of some hundreds at a gulp—than in the 
middle ages’ disputation on the question 
“whether a stone would be more complete 
if it could speak?” Neither training pre- 
- pared for life or was a part of it. 

What have the students done, and what 
should they do? A conscious effort to 
“yeform” the college is as disgusting now 
as it would have been then. Students are 
not equipped for that. But it is signi- 
ficant that throughout the United States 
the students have been turning more and 
more to the discussion group, the university 
forum, “in order that they shall not have 


ot exercise themselves to no purpose,’--- 
to paraphrase our friend of the Reforma- 
tion period. 

The object is again to humanize knowl- 
edge and education, for the student. The 
r'tual of academic theory is here replaced 
by discussion with the people who are “in 
the know.” 

The object is not only to know what dif- 
ferent things the people are saying— this 
can be reproduced readily enough in text- 
books—, but to see what the people, those 
who say. the various things are like. It 
is intended not only to know facts and 
fancies, but to learn to use them wittily 
and well in every-day discussion and argu- 
ment. No longer is the professor merely 
to be listened to; he is to be honored with 
response and the signs of student thinging. 
have lived in both camps. 

“Do you mean to say that you know 
more than the Professor, and can improve 
on the college?” the new student is asked. 
Some copies of him do; but they are coun- 
terfeits. The best new student will reply, 
“T am reforming nothing; I am simply 
reviving for myself the true collegium, the 
COLLEGE. If I am radical, it is only 
because I am going back to the voots, and 
that is the true meaning of the word.” 

x x Ok 


The present wide-spread movement to- 
ward discussion groups and forums began 
only during the War, taking the place 
largely of the older debating societies. 
Already it has followed the course of the 
collegium; for am account of the influence 
it has had on teaching methods would more 
than fill this paper. Its further influence 
will depend on its being carried out con- 
structively and quietly. And, to bring the 
past up to the present, I predict that the 
methods used in the discussion groups at 
the Indianapolis Convention will have 
great influence on the future. 

DP yeas 


(The next article will go back further, 
and tell of the rollicking vagabonds of the 
Middle Ages, who could deal as efficiently 
with wine, women and song as they could 
with sonnets and disputations.) 


amendment because of disastrous experi- 
ence with the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments which, while leaving Negroes free 
to be hanged, burned, robbed, disfranchised 
and Jim-Crowed, have been perversely in- 
terpreted to deprive wage-earning women 
and children of needed State and. Federal 
laws. affecting their hours and wages. 

The daily press will announce the in- 
troduction of the federal minimum wage 
bill, and the facts will be made public when 
hearings. are held upon it, 

Fortunately no college is known to for- 
bid its students to correspond with their 
Senators and Representatives.* 


*Copies of bills can be had by writing to | 


thier introducers in the Senate or House. 
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Students---Citizens ! 


less of im- 
than young 


“Undergraduates often know 
portant pending’ measures 
Trade Union people.” 


By Mis. FLORENCE KELLEY 
General Secretary of the National 
Consumers League 


Because the long future will be modified 
by decisions of this Congress, is it not the 
duty of every institution advertising to 
“fit students for life’ to afford them all 
possible opportunity to inform themselves 
about urgent matters pending in Washing- 
ton in 1924 and 1925? 

Without opportunity to do this easily, 
wherein are students better off than men 
and girls of the same age and native in- 
telligence working in factories? Students 
are potentially better off, having leisure 
and, ordinarily, better food and housing, 
and also beautiful, dignified, out of door 
surroundings. Their companionship with 
their contemporaries may or may not be 
of more permanent value. But their in- 
tellects and consciences as citizens? And 
they will so soon be expected to take a 
leading part as citizens! 

Bills 


The urgent matters are not always the 
best advertised. Four ultra-significant mea- 
sures pending in Congress illustrate the 
question, Two vitally affect millions of 
colored men, women and children and 
threaten, besides, the character of the best 
of us and the safety of the Republic. These 
are the Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill and the 
Sterling Bill for distributing one hundred 
million dollars among the states for vari- 
ous aspects of popular education. Both 
died in the last. Congress but have been 
re-introduced. The third and fourth are 
the so-called Equal Rights Amendment, 
and a minimum wage bill yet to be drawn 
for women and minors in the District of 
Columbia, the measure called for by Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his first message to Con- 
gress. As Governor of the state where 
minumum wage legislation has been longest 
established he knows its practical value. 


Important 


Undergraduates often know less of im- 
portant pending measures than young 
Trade Union people. This is my excuse for 
stating my personal opinions without data 
or argument, which space limits forbid. 

The Dyer Anti-Lynching Bill has as- 


. sumed broad significance since the Ku Klux 


developments, and is now a = measure 
against mob violence. Is it not ignoble to 
leave to the Colored who are less than one 
in ten of all the people the burden of pass- 
ing this bill? 

The Sterling Bill will, if passed in its 
present form, give Congressional sanction 
to existing local discriminations against 
Negro public education, and back them 
with one hundred million dollars a year. 
It should be fundamentally re-written. 
Action seems fairly certain during 1924 
with or without intelligent criticism by the 
vast student body. 

The Equal Rights Amendment, so called, 
‘s opposed by intelligent women who desire 
rational equality, but dread a_ federal 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


John Morley: Liberal in tne Conservative Temper 


By ANDREW BONGIORNO, Honor Student, Oberlin College 


The journals of Europe and America have 
lately given much of their space to pane- 
gyrics on the life and work of John Morley. 
It is in a way surprising that a man who 
has spent so much time before the public 
eye should be able, at the close of a long 
life, to awaken universal admiration. Fate 
is unkind to public men. The experiences 
they are forced to undergo are too varied, 
and their every deed affects too deeply the 
interests of all classes, to win for them 
universal respect. That Morley should 
have escaped this fate seems at first sur- 
prising, yet in reality it is not surprising 
at all. And why not? Because Morley was 
a man of letters before he was a statesman, 
and a man of letters who expressed most 
poignantly and lucidly the highest ideals 
and aspirations of our epoch. As truly as 
Heine he was a “brave soldier in the war 
for the liberation of humanity”, and as 
truly as of Heine it may be said of him 
that his weapon was not the sword but 
the pen. The field of politics was to him 
but a stage on which he enacted the words 
he so nobly expressed in his books. It is 
for these books that the age is most deeply 
indebted to him. It matters little whether 
his fight for Irish home rule was success- 
ful or not, whether he was or was not an 
influential member of the House of Lords, 
or whether his resignation from the British 
Cabinet at the beginning of the war was 
wise. These are but the lesse: events of 
his eventful career. Men will ultimately 
cherish the memory of John Morley not 
because of his public deeds, but because 
of the volumes into which he poured the 
fruits of his experience and reflection, and 
by which he has enriched and ennobled the 
literature of his race. 

In these volumes, then, is found Morley’s 
expression of the best that the epoch as- 
pires to. “No speculative mind of the 
highest order”, he says in one of the great- 
est of his essays, “ever mistakes; or ever 
moves systematically apart from the main 
current of the social movement of its time. 
It is implied in the very definition of a 
thinker of supreme quality that he should 
detect, and be in certain accord with, the 
most forward and central of the ruling 
tendencies of his epoch.” Disregarding the 
soundness of a statement which would dis- 
miss men like Burke and Newman from the 
company of great thinkers, one cannot for- 
bear to quote it as the one presiding and 
animating principle behind the thought and 
deeds of John Morley. It could not with 
any degree of justice be said of him that 
he was not in “accord with the most for- 
ward and central of the ruling tendencies 
of his epoch” The age which was but a 
target for the most biting shafts of Ar- 
nold’s irony, which drove Peter to the ivory 
tower, drove Ruskin to madness, and Car- 
lyle to Frederick II, was to him a sort of 
alma mater, at one a school at which he 
learned his most important lessons, and a 
source from which he acquired his most 
cherished ideas. Upon the age of Queen 
Victoria he looked with indulgent eye and 
something like filial fondness. Not that 
he was blind to its limitations. Morley was 


too clear-eyed, his temper was too sharply 
critical, to permit him to live at ease in the 
presence of imperfection. But with the 
one master passion of the Victorian Age, 
the passion for the unprejudiced search 
after the truth, and the application of truth 
to the betterment of the social order, he 
was in entire accord. His conviction that 
the old system of things was inadequate to 
express the modern spirit was profound, 
and his faith in the new order which is 
about to rise was unshakable. Old insti- 
tutions had run their course and were con- 
sequently bad, and since, as Mill believed, 
false philosophy is a support of bad insti- 
tutions, he strove, together with some of 
the greatest minds of his epoch, to shake 
the foundations of the ‘old philosophy and 
to build a new. The voices of Carlyle and 
Ruskin might be raised in warning. against 
the ruinous tendencies of industrialism and 
democracy; to Morley these institutions 
were the inevitable fruit of the new phi- 
losophy, and therefore sources of inspira- 
tion and hope. Liberalism, the official phi- 
losophy of his time and ours, the champion 
of the new industrial and political order, 
was at once his philosophy and his hope. 

Yet one wonders whether Morley’s liber- 
alism was the strongest element of his 
character, for his work seems to indicate 
that his true power lay not in a pure liber- 
alism, but in a liberalism held in a conser- 
vative temper. Skepticism is the essence 
of conservatism, and Morley’s mind was 
essentially skeptical. One might almost 


' discern in him a clash between his heart 


and his mind, the heart impelling him to the 
fullest acceptance of all that liberalism has 
to teach, the skeptical mind acting as check 
against a too complete surrender to the 
liberal faith. But skepticism is not an 
article of the liberal creed. .So lacking is 
liberalism in this skeptical temper, that it 
is gradually becoming allied to Philistinism 
which it once strove to suppress. Its in- 
ability to do justice to any philosophy but 
its own, and its tendency to ridicule all 
ideas that spring from other faith, is 
threatening to make liberalism an enemy 
to the children of light. How unlike is 
this narrowness from the catholicity of 
Morley! He was endowed, as few liberals 
are endowed, with that rarest of gifts, the 
power “to do justice to truth presented and 
services rendered by men in various schools, 
wth whom in important and even in vital 
respects” he could not bring himself to 
agree. And because’he had this gift, he 
was able to give his work a certain breadth 
which it would otherwise have wanted. The 
hand that penned two of the greatest books 
on Burke could also write sympathetically 
on Rousseau, whom Burke called a “hero 
of vanity”, and a “man without a single 
virtue’. Voltaire and De Maistre he por- 
trayed with equal sympathy. Diderot, 
Condorcet, Carlyle, Emerson—in all of these 
men Morley found ideas which he considered 
beneficial and uplifting. This same large- 
ness of mind, which enabled him to do jus- 
tice to the works of men of the most varied 
types, also enabled him to view with sym- 
pathy the institutions which the modern 


spirit sought to destroy. Liberalism is 
too intent upon improving to take much 
thought of preserving and admiring, But 
Mortey’s skepticism saved him from an 


attitude so destructive. “The true men of 


progress”, says Renan, “are those who 
have, as a point of departure, a profound 
respect for the past”. This point of de- 
parture gave Morley the historical sense 
so wanting in contemporary liberalism. He 
was not a friend of Church and Monarchy, 


but only because they were not adequate 
symbols of the new spirit, not because he 
believed them instrinsically bad. He knew 
that there had been philosophies before the 
Eighteenth Century and they were as 
worthy of respect as anything emanating 
from Voltaire and Rousseau. His love of 
the new spirit did not involve a hate of 
the old. He was too keenly aware of the 
transient nature of philosophies and civili- 
zations to believe that any one system 
could endure forever. And so, while ad- 
vocating a change to new institutions, he 
spoke with reverence of the old and their 
founders. How little of this reverence is 
found in liberalism! Were it not that the 
liberal is ever making professions of im- 
plicit faith in man, the observer might be 
led to look upon cynicism as one of the 
tenets of liberalism. But even the most 
tolerant observer cannot but assert that 
liberalism bases its hope upon the man of 
the future; for deep in the liberal’s heart 
is a conviction that the men of the past 
have been duped into accepting faiths and 
systems which the modern liberal decries. 
Morley’s profound sense of history forbade 
any such attitude. Condorcet, an intense 
believer in the perfectibility of man, was 
one of Morley’s idols, yet Morley could not 
but remark of Condorcet’s doctrine: “If 
man had been so grossly enslaved in moral 
nature from the beginning of the world 
down to the year 1789 or thereabouts, how 
could it be possible, that notwithstanding 
the admitted slowness of civilizing proces- 
ses, he should suddenly spring forth the 
very perfectible or nearly perfect creature 
that Condorcet passionately imagined him 
to be?” His faith in human nature was 
genuine, because he fully appreciated the 
efforts and accomplishments of our fathers. 

We see, then, that Morley was a purified 
modern, a modern who possessed all the 
finer qual‘ties of the modern spirit without 
any of its blemishes. To the main effort 
of the post-Revolution epoch, the effort 
to discover new truths and to use these 
truths for the betterment of the social 
order, he lent all the resources of his mind, 
but by his largeness of sp rit he escaped 
the defects which such a spirit engenders. 
This in itself is a worthy achievement, and 
it is because of this achievement that his 
works will live. When men of the future 
turn to an English writer to learn some- 
thing of the worthier ideals of our civiliza- 
ticn, it is to the work of Morley that we 
may wish, them to turn, for therein they 
will find inscribed whatever of our spirit 
we may wish to live. In these works they 
will discover, as Morley has finally said 
of the works of Burke, “the combination of 
sovereign gifts and beneficient uses.” 

Reprinted from the 
Oberlin College Magazine 


Workers and Students 
Fundamentally the Same 


A REPLY TO MR. ABERN 


By F. WERTGEN 
Parkdale, Oregon 

I have read with much _ interest Mr, 
Martin Abern’s article: “The Young Work- 
er and the Student.” Although I agree 
with much that he has to say in regard to 
capitaliss, society and also with regard to 
the psychology of the students of the mid- 
dle classes, the attitude of whom might be 
summed up as: seriously inclined towards 
reform or even revolution, but hampered 
by social environment, I cannot accev? his 
presumption, that only the (revolutionary) 
young worker is true to eolor, that means, 
lives up to his ideals. The history of the 
labor movement rather shows the con- 
trary. Social ambition is not at all absent 
from those that have been recruited from 
the labor ranks and have risen to be their 
leaders. Mr, Abern’s principal mistake is 
to assume ‘Lat the young laborer is a dif- 
ferent kind of human being from the young 
student, while in reality they are both the 
same: human beings. As such they react 
in the same way to the same stinulus. 


Young Capitalist often More Altruistic 


There are in all walks of life only a very 
few who attain that strength of character 
that makes them immune to the corrupting 
influences of life. And it seems to me 
that the son of the capitalist who turns 
his back in scorn on those among whom he 
has been brought up, and in doing so gives 
up his friends, his social position with all 
its amenities, often the esteem and the love 
of his parents, to devote his life to the 
cause of the poor, has by far the bet‘er 
chance to remain true to his ideals, than 
the young worker who tries to free him- 
self from oppression. The former acts 
from an altruistic motive, which is only 
‘oo often absent from the latter one. I 
have lived in both camps. Fundamentally 
they are the same. Our communistic 
friend overlooks one very important fea- 
ture, namely that in order to free hu- 
manity from its evils, he, who has set him- 
self this task, must first free himself 
from passion, for no man can ever be 
free who has not first acquired verfect 
self control. The class struggle there- 
fore, as a means to freedom, is the wrong 
way out. Neither can a communistic order 
be ushered in through violence. Thus 
communism resis on voluntary submission 
to a common ideal. 
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The Touch-Stone of Student International 
Relations 


“The touch-stone of the reality of this 
convention,” said John R. Mott at a dinner 
in the Y. W. C. A. rooms, during the India- 
napolis Convention of Student Volunteers, 
“will be the way in which the Student 
Friendship Drive is handled; if this drive 
is not successfully put through at this con- 
vention, we might as well stay right here 
at Indianapolis.” 


The representatives of three hundred de- 
legations, present at the dinner, voted 
unanimously to endorse the increase in the 
budget from $176,000, as originally planned 
at the Parad Conference last June, to 
$433,000-—an increase made necessary by 
the sudden change for the worse in Ger- 
many, where the summer’s savings of a 
working student are now insufficient to 
buy one loaf of bread, and where many 
universities are on the point of closing. 

It also was the sense of the meeting that 
the students themselves would have to take 
the work on their own shoulders if it were 
to succeed. 

“Tf we were to send speakers to every 
college to put the matter before the stu- 
dents, this in itself would cost over $176,- 
000,” said Mr. Porter, executive secretary 
of the Fund. 


Statistics 


The latest significant figures given at 
the dinner were: 

Original Budget, adopted at the Parad 
Conference last June $176,000 

Contributions from the Colleges to date: 


Pledges $61,000 
Cash 33,000 
Proposed new budget, total 443,000 
From From Total 
Increases: Students Other Increase 
Sources 

For Germany 75,000 75,000 150,000 
Russia 77,000 77,000 
Expenses 30,000 30,000 
Mr. Porter closed with the statement 


that the drive was necessary for American 
students themselves. “If this European 
horror did not exist, some one would have 
to get up and invent something like it, in 
order to get American students over their 
habit of passing glib resolutions and 
voicing fine sentiments without having the 
least intention of carrying them out.” 


Intellectual aS Well as Physical 

Miss Maragaret Quayle, just back from 
Czecho-Slovakia, told of the Parad Con- 
ference in ‘Hungary last June, where 1385 
delegates from 32 countries met to organize 
the work. At first session, the leader of 
the German delegation arose and said: “We 
have decided to sit at the conference to- 
gether with the French; but we reserve 
the right in spite of this fact to lay the 
blame for the economic ruin of our country 
on France.” 

A deadly silence followed, broken by a 
Czecho-Slovakian, who said: ‘We cannot 
have political discussions here. For every 
one of us there is far too much that we can 
only forget.” His mother had been shot 
during the war as a spy. 


The French declared that they were with- 
out political power, though they were op- 
posed to violence; so they could only stick 
to economic relief. 

At the end of the conference, the same 
German who had delivered the ultimatum 
went across the entire stage to the French, 
shook hands, and said: “We thank you for 
what you have done.” 


What to Do 


Two things were stressed: student in- 
itiative, and increased budgets. Miss 
Gerecht of Smith College reported that, 
though Smith students have already given 
$6,000, she would on her return ask for 
$1,000 more. Smith’s contributions average 
$3 per student, the highest reported at the 
meeting. 

Ames, Iowa, said they 
could raise $1,000 more. 

Mr. Patrick Malone of the University of 
Pennsylvania proposed to go after his uni- 
versity the third time to get the permission 
for the drive, which hitherto has been re- 
fused, Pennsylvania being the only school 
of any importance holding that distinction. 

Mr. Francis Miller, returned Rhodes 
scholar, was applauded when he reminded 
those present that in 1918 we raised 
$2,8000,000 for the prisoners of war, a sum 
more than six times as great as is asked 
for now. 

The address of the Student Friendship 
Fund is 347 Madison Ave., New York. 


thought they 


Exams, Again 


“Professor Howland gave a 50-question 
literary examination on past and present 
drama to his class of intellectuals. Among 
the young literati who answered 49 of the 
50 were Gene Francis, Frank Gowdy, James 
Middleton Pyott (the original), Rollin At- 
wood, and a number of other cognoscenti 
who learned their modern authors under 
the tutelage of the ‘Old Man’. Bill Burns 
also answered 51 questions out of the 50.” 

—Chicago Daily Maroon 
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URGES RESPECT FOR 
ALL RELIGIONS 


(Interview at the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion by Wilma Anderson, Rockford College, 
for The New Student.) 

“A consideration of the civilization of 
the peoples to whom he is sent must form 
the basis for the missionary’s work,” de- 
clared Dr. Paul Harrison, American Mis- 
sionary to the Arabs, cornered in his hotel. 
In analyzing the requirements for success- 
ful missionary achievement, Dr. Harrison 
declared four-- principles as-of primary im- 
portance for those who work with Moham- 
medans. 

“First there must be a cordial recogni- 
tion of the good in the Mohammedan sys- 


tem. The Mohammedan conception of God, 


is one of the finest conceptions of the human 
mind. 

“In the second place there must be a 
recognition of the genuine equality of the 
Arabs and the Christians, an equality both 
political and social. 

“The third principle is that of freedom. 
Christ’s teachings are able to capture the 
heart with no artificial assistance. 

“The last principle is the principle of 
spirituality. The Arab stands in no need 
of a reversal of his social order. All he 
needs is effective contact with Christ.” — 

Speaking of the actual worth of the con- 
vention, Dr. Harrison said, “It is a fine 
thing. We are getting a splendid outlook 
on the world’s needs and on our own re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Dr. Harrison’s point of view was very 
well acclaimed by the students at the con- 
ventions. They attended his Forums in 
large numbers. 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
2929 Broadway, New York 


I enclose $1.00 in payment of my dues 
for one academic year as a...........+-. 
member of the Forum. It is understood 
that the membership in the Forum includes 
subscription to The New Student. 
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terested in the Forum who have never studied or 
taught in a college. Only student members have 
the power to vote. : 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


Twenty Years of Faculty Control 


By Professor C. W. SAVAGE 
Head of the Department of Physical 
Education, Oberlin College. 


Outline of a Paper Read at the Atlanta 
Conference on Football Administration. 


For the past twenty years, Oberlin Col- 
lege has been committed to the proposition 
of Faculty control and direction of inter- 
collegiate sports. After a short period in 
which a graduate manager, who was also 
a member of the Faculty, handled the 
finances of the Athletic Association, a Di- 
rector of Athletics, paid entirely by the 
College, was set to work to study the prob- 
lem of intercollegiate sport, and to so han- 
dle such sports that they might, in a meas- 
ure at least ,be considered a worthy and 
desirable part of. the experience of college 
men. Gradually, the College Administra- 
tion has been brought to see that coaches 
ought to be members of the staff of the 
Department. of Physical Education, and as 
such, given permanent appointments and 
paid entirely from College income; that the 
fields and equipment ought, also, to be pro- 
vided by the institution, as the laboratories 
of other departments are provided . and 
equipped. At the same time, intramural 
activities have been consistently encour- 
aged, and every possible opportunity for 
recreation provided. 


Relieved of the necessity of carrying the 
financial burden of coaches and fields and 
intramural athletics, intercollegiate sports 
have been able to easily maintain them- 
selves, and without exception, have turned 
profits into the College Treasury year after 
year. These profiits are immediately spent 
on better athletic facilities for me. This 
freedom from financial considerations has 
made it possible to arrange better and 
more reasonable schedules. 

The exverience of these twenty years, 
beyond any doubt, indicates that the next 
logical step for the handling of intercollegi- 
ate sports in an educational institution is 


to make the selection of an intercollegiate 


or representative team an incident in the 
athletic program of the whole institution. 
Tn other words. instead of giving to a few 
stars, who need it the least. all the oppor- 
tunities of representing their college, it 
would be far better, from an educational 
standpoint. to have several of the regular 
units of the intramural program in turn 
bear the burden and share in the honor of 
yepresenting the institution. For example: 
In an Arts College. an intramural schedule, 
organized on the basis of four class teams, 
could easily furnish one of these teams each 
week to bear the colors of the college in a 
wame against a team similarly selected in 
another institution of the same type. The 
great universities could choose their repre- 
sentative teams from the champions of 
their several departments. 

In such a natural system as this, the 
majority of the evils which are surrounding 


intercollegiate football, and practically all 


of the questions of eligibility, extravagant 


use of money, improper use of gate re- 
ceipts, recruiting, and proselyting, would 
disappear A vastly greater number of 
boys would reap the benefits of the high 
grade competition, the interest in the in- 
tramural programs would be greatly sti- 
mulated, and, best of all, all intercollegiate 
sports could be justified as a desirable part 
of the educational program. 

As each year rolls around with its in- 
dications of increasing emphasis on winning 
of games, its subsidizing of athletics, its 
questions of professionalism, there is an 
increasing restiveness on the part of Facul- 
ties Governing Boards, and even of fathers 
and mothers, over the excesses of the pre- 
sent system. Great stadia are multiplying 
rapidly. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are cleared at the gates. There is nothing 
that can serve the whims of the individual 
players and coaches which money can buy 
that is not promptly provided. Extensive 
trips, long absences from recitations, and 
the distractions of the football season, not 
only for the players, but for the entire 
student body, have reached a point where 
grave dangers are recognized. 

Unless all lovers of competitive sports 
and believers in intercollegiate contests are 
willing to face the present situation with 
courage and bring about modifications in 
some such directions as I have indicated 
above, not a few institutions may soon 
reach the point where they will be willing 
to abolish 
in football. In my judgment, this would 
be a great misfortune to the youth 
of America. At the same time, we can no 
longer defend present practices and the 
present trend in intercollegiate football. 
Every lover of young men, and every citizen 
interested in the welfare of his country, 
should give serious and immediate consi- 
deration to the alleviation of present evil 
conditions in intercollegiate football. 


intercollegiate competition 


And Now the Peace Plan— 


We consciously omit a summary of the 
favored of the Plans for World Peace sti- 
mulated by Mr. Bok. We are concerned 
with the general handling of the plan and 
the voting of American students rather 
than any discussion of the plan itself. This 
we leave to the college papers which are 
treating it quite commendably. Judging 
from the publicity the project is receiving, 
a large number of votes will probably be 
east. Although these only allow a very 
limited expression about the subject, they 
will at least indicate the degree of interest 
in it. 
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